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WORKERS GO| To Benefit Labor 


ON STRIKE 


Mass Picket Lines 
Call For Cut 


In Boss Profits 


DOWNEY, Calif. Nov. 17.— 
$200 production workers of Vultee 
Aircraft, Inc., have struck the 
first major blow al the sub-human 
conditions in the air-craft indus- 
tries, 

Mass picket lines have had the 
huge Vultee plant shut tight since 
6 A. M. Thursday, when the com- 
pany declined further considera- 
tion of wage increases from the 
present 50 cent hourly minimum. 
The union committee of amalga- 
mated aviation local 683, United 
Auto Workers—CI0. had conduct- 
ed futile negotiations for nine 
weeks. 

This is the first strike in any 
major aircraft plant working on 
government war orders. Vultee 
has a back-log of $84,000,000 in 
orders for planes for both the 
U. S. and Great Britain. 

In an effort to settle the dis- 
pute without strike, the union 
committee had reduced its origin- 
al demand for a 75 cents hourly 
wage minimum to 65 cents. The 
company refused to budge from 
its present minimum of 50 cents. 


The company had added the 
Mgenerous” offer of a 5c, raise 
afte, 2runthsandeanother 6 
Taise after 6 months—for some 
men; 2% cents raises for most. 
The company places all new em- 
ployees on apprenticeship wages. 
regardless of skill and experience, 
As one worker in Dept. 37 stated, 
“Many of our fellows go to work 
at Vultee for 50 cents an hour 
and they are promised five cent 
raises at the end of three months. 
When that time comes, these men 
are transferred to another depart- 


ment.” And start all over again 
as apprentices for 50 cents an 
hour! 


THRONG LIKE VULTURES 

Government officials and conci- 
liators, as well as representatives 
of the National Defense Commis- 
sion, thronged to the Vultee scene 
like vultures at the first threat 
of strike. A member of the ND- 
AC attempted to intimidate the 
workers into line by threatening 
that the government would take 
“vigorous action” if they went on 
strike “against national defense." 

Union officials have pointed to 
the $84,000,000 war contracts and 
asserted that the company will 
make $12,000,000 net profit in the 
next year. The total amount of 
the increases asked is only $1,000,- 
000. Over half the production 
workers at Vullee earn between 
$20 and $22 a week, although the 
work is bighly skilled. This is 
far below the average wage iu the 
auto industry. 


La Guardia 
Hits Right 
To Strike 


NEW YORK, Nov. 18.—The 
Board of Transportation and Ma- 
yor La Gnardia are moving swilt- 
ly to forestall a possible walk-out 
of the Transport Workers Union 
CIO, with 50,000 members in the 
New York area, including 27,000 
workers of the municipally owned 
subway, elevated, street-car and 
bus systems. 

Stepping from a plane at La 
Guardia field, following his Paci- 
fic coast military inspection tour, 
the maycr today answered the 
TWU appeal to him to intervene 
in its favor against the continued 
violation by the Board of Trans- 
portation of its contract with the 
transport workers, with the 
threat, “There will be no inter- 
ference with or interruption of 
setvice at any time.” 

This statement backed-up the 
strike-breaking notices posted by 
the Board Friday throughout the 
city-owned transportation systems 
terming any strike “illegal” and 
threatening to dimiss any strik- 
ers, 


Unity---But Unity 


AN EDITORIAL 


The big push is on for unification of the trade union 
movement; loud are the voices raised for unity in Atlantic 
City and New Orleans this week at the CIO and AFL con- 
ventions, but loudest and most insistent of all is the voice of 
Roosevelt from Washington. And every Jabor-hating em- 
ployer in the country and the capitalist press everywhere is 
seconding Roosevelt’s demand for “labor unity.” 


The big push is on. Why all this pressure? Can all these 
people—including the Wall Street Journal, the New York 
Times, union-busting Thurman Arnold and, in a word, all 
the anti-union forces in the country—be demanding labor 
unity for the benefit of the workers? To ask this question is 
to answer it. 

That means that there is one kind of “labor unity’— 
the kind the enemies of the workers want—that is worse than 
no unity at all! 


A FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION 

Every serious trade unionist must ask himself this fun- 
damental question: What kind of unity will be of most benefit 
to the labor movement, and what kind will hurt the labor 
movement? 


Will the labor movement be benefitted by the idea of 
labor unity presented, for example, by Mr, John P. Frey, 
head of the AFL Metal Trades Department? Very cockily, 
Mr. Frey, at the convention of his department last week, dis- 
missed the very possibility of the ClO and AFL joining as 
equals, and instead declared that “labor peace” will come 
“through the withdrawal of organizations from the CIO and 
their affiliation with the AFL.” 

In other words, Mr. Frey—and he talks for Green and 
the other AFL tops—want no other form of unity than one 
in which the present AFL leadership will emerge as undis- 
puted masters. And that means that ¿beir kind of unionism 


wittulesthe-tost-CRABT“UNIONTSM 
CRAFTS CANNOT LEAD 


But craft unionism cannot lead the labor movement. 
That was amply demonstrated during the last fifty years 
Craft unionism has demonstrated its complete inability to 
organize the most exploited layers of the industrial proletar- 
iat, the most militant, workers—the auto workers, the miners, 
the steel workers, the rubber and aluminum and packing- 
house workers, the transport workers, etc., etc. Only the in- 
dustrial unions could organize these workers. The CIO made 
the first real start in organizing these mass production work- 
ers and to do it had to create its own organization independ- 
ent of the AFL craft union moguls. 

Nobody can erase what is indelibly written in the minds 
of the workers in, the mass production industries: The new 
industrial unions were built during the past seven years in 
spite of and against the desires of the Greens, Wolls, Freys 
and other craft union chieftains. They did not lift a finger to 


‘build those unions, They ‘directly aided the bosses on a hun- 


dred occasions in attempts to prevent those unions from being 
built or to destroy them when they were already built. 


THEIR KIND OF “UNITY” 

Nor have these craft union chieftains now changed their 
minds and become converts to the idea of industrial unionism. 
On the contrary, they are itching to put over their kind of 
“labor unity” precisely in order to deal more powerful blows 
than ever against industrial unionism in general and each in- 
dustrial union in particular. Like the Bourbons, they never 
learn anything. 

As for the worker-members of the AFL craft unions, let 


them ask themselves whether they would benefit in any way 
if the Wolls and Greens could be in a position to hurt in- 


dustrial unionism. Every intelligent worker knows that a 
large part of the AFL gains since the split with the CIO have 
been achieved thanks to the establishment of the CIO in- 
dustrial unions. In Detroit and the other auto cities, in the 
steel and rubber towns, etc., the AFL has grown considerably 
—hbecause the industrial unions broke down the previous 
open-shop condition of these cities. In their blind hatred of 
the industrial unions, the AFL chiefs would also wreck the 
AFL unions. 


DEMAND FULL GUARANTEES 

We hold no brief for John L. Lewis and his Stalinist 
On the contrary, we have warned that the Lewis- 
Stalinist combination and its false policies have done more 
damage to the industrial unions than could have been 
achieved by the open enemies of industrial unionism. But 
nobody should be so blind as to think that the turning of the 
control of the trade union movement over to the Greens and 
Wolls is the way to get rid of Lewis and the Stalinists. 

Trade union unity must come only on the basis of full 

guarantees for the preservation and extension of the industrial 
union method of organization. Unity on any another basis 
would be a catastrophe for all the unions. 

That is what every intelligent worker must keep clear in 
his mind in the midst of the din about labor unity. 


allies. 


G. P. U. Assassin of Trotsky 


“Frank Jacson” alias “Jacques Mornard,” the agent of Stalin who murdered Leon Trotsky on 
August 20. His real name has not yet been uncovered by the police. Anyone possessing clues 
to his identity should communicate immediately with the SOCIALIST APPEAL. 


Convention Hits 


GREEN FOR 
UNITY ON 
HIS TERMS 


At the opening session of the 
American Federation of Labor 
convention in New Orleans, Wil- 
liam Green told delegates that 
President Roosevelt wants com- 
mittees from the two labor camps 
fo meet with him and resume ne- 
gotiations for unity. 

Green did not explain that Roos- 
evelt wishes this unity at the ex- 
pense of the labor movement, that 
Roosevelt wishes to straitjacket 
the labor movement preventing it 
not only from jurisdictional con- 
Hlicts which might interrupt the 
flow of profits, but more especial- 
ly from genuine strikes against 
the bosses for higher wages, short- 
er hours, ete, 

Bill Green declared that 

(Continued on Page 3) 


the 


|AFL Conditions 


®©, 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
Nov. 19—If Sidney Hillman 
persists in moving toward the 
AFL, he is unlikely to take. 
any other union along with him 
out of the CIO. 


That was made clear this 
afternoon, when the Third 
Convention of the CIO voted 
unanimously in favor of a 
motion which meant, in effect, 
that the CIO would enter a unit- 
ed labor movement only when 
that movement represented the 
victory ‘of industrial unionism. 


More important than the formal 
victory of the motion was the 
clear-headed and militant spirit 
displayed by the convention del- 
egates on this fundamental ques- 
tion. The table at which sat the 
Hillman  supporters—from the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and the Textile Workers Union— 


was like a piece of driftwood, 
buffeted about by a stormy sea 
of aronsed delegates, 


Every delegate in the room had 
heen bombarded for months, and 
especially since election day, with 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Siqueiros Held MURDER, INC.--- 


By DON DORE 


In P 


MEXICO CITY, 


Nov. 
knewn Stalinist and agent of the GPU, 
machine gun assault upon the 
Trotsky, has been transferred to a penitentiary pending court 


decision as to his guilt. 

Siqueiros’ lawyer, Federico Sodi, 
has petitioned the court for the 
release of the Stalinist gunman on 
bail. The lawyer alleges that Si- 
queiros is not guilty of the mur- 
der of Robert. Sheldon Harte, 
guard on duty who was kidnapped 
the night of the assault, and 
claims that Harte was Jeft by Si- 
queiros in the hands of the Arenal 
brothers. 

Harte’s body was discovered a 
month after his murder, buried in 
a shallow grave lined with quick- 
lime. There was a bullet wound 
at the base of the brain and in 
the left temple. 

The lawyer also claims, as does 
Siqueiros who thus admits his 
guilt, that the assault was not 
made with “inlent to kill Trot- 
sky.” He claims that the assault 


with revolvers, machine guns, 
bombs, was carried out to dis- 
cover “proof” of Trotsky’s al 


leged counter-revolutionary activi- 
ties. He does not attempt to ex- 
plain why Harte was kidnapped 
and murdered. 

The lawyers brief maintains 
that despite Siqueiros admitting 
the assault “it is natural to think 
that the shots could have caused 
injuries on the person of Mr. Trot- 
esky; however, it is an arbitrary 
supposition of the judge to say 
that the results would have been 
murder and not a few wounds that 
would have healed in less than fif- 
teen days.” 

It is doubtful that the lawyer 
ig an actual member of the GPU. 
However, his arguments sound as 


‘ed only 


if, they ‘had been manufactured 
by the GPU itself. No one but 
the GPU would have the incredible 
audacity to maintain that firing 
several bundred rounds of ma- 
chine gun sings through a door 
into the victim's bed, was intend- 
to wound him, Like the 
murder of Harte, how would 
“wounding” Trotsky just a “little 
hit” uncover evidence of Trotsky’s 
alleged “counter-revolutionary ac- 
tivities”? 

“Frank Jacson” alias “Jacques 
Alorpard” the GPU agent who 
plunged a pickaxe into the brain 
Trotsky on August 20 upon 
orders of Stalin is still in the 
police hospital. The conditions he 
enjoys are so exceptional that con- 
siderable criticism is circulating 
throughout the city. He has not 
made the slightest indication that 
he intends to reveal bis real iden- 
tity or to tell the truth about his 


of 


9—David Alfaro Siqueiros, well- 


who led the May 24 
bedroom of Leon and Natalia 


relations with his GPU superiors. 

Sylvia Ageloff, wife of Jacson, 
who was utilized by the assassin 
to gain the confidence of the Trot- 
sky household, has been declared 
innocent of the crime by Judge 
Carranca Trujillo. However, the 
prosecuting attorney has demand- 


ed another hearing in order to 
question her further before her 
release. 


three plants manufacturing ex- 
plosives snuffed out the lives of 
15 workers, including a number 
of women. A score of others were 
permanently mangled and mai- 
med. 

The first newspaper accounts of' 
these disasters bore headlines 
screaming the sinister word “sab- 
otage.” The impression was 
sharply etched on the public mind 
that the explosions were part of 


a wide-spread plan of “foreign 
agents" to impede “national de- 
fense” production. 


PRESS BECOMES SILENT 
The day following the explo- 
sions, the press suddenly became 
quiet. Scarcely any further news 
was printed about the catastro- 


it phes. 


Editorial comment was re- 


innumerable 
“maybes” and “perhaps,” 
This sudden hush-up of the en- 


hedged around by 


tire matter, as though by a cal- 
culated move, strikingly parallels 
the press treatment of the previ- 
ous blast at the Hercules Powder 
Co. plant at Kenvil, N. J. where 
5L workers were blown. to bits. 

A number of veiled and obscure 
refences, buried within the long 
newspaper accounts of the first 
day, gives a strong clue to the 
reason for this suddenly imposed 
silence, 


WORKERS MURDERED 

They reveal that the ‘first in- 
vestigations of the FBI and other 
police agencies have uncovered 
evidence of conditions which the 


boss class and its government pre- 


sc yeaa uri 
ese workers were muir- 


dered—murdered just as sure- 
ly as if they had been mowed 
down by direct artillery fire— 
murdered by the insatiable 
greed of the bosses for more 
and more profits! 


UNSAFE PROCESS 

The first hint of this was given 
{wo months ago in the New York 
flevald-Tribiune account of the 
Hercules Powder disaster. After 
thousands of words devoted to 
planting the suspicion of “sabot- 
age,” one buried paragraph re- 
veal that the real cause of the 
murderous explosion was the use 
uf an wnsale process in the manu- 
facture of nitroglycerine, u proc- 
css which (he company had been 

(Continued on Page 3) 


First Results of Our Military Policy 


By JAMES P. CANNON 


The military transitional program, 


unanimously accepted 


by our recent Chicago conference after two months of discus- 


sion in the party branches, 


has provided our comrades with a 


most effective approach and means of agitation among the 


workers. Numerous reports and 
all parts of the country testify 
to the value of our program in 
this respect. It arouses interest 
and discussion precisely (because 
it deals most concretely with the 
one big subject which dominates 
the minds of the workers, the 
subject of war and militarism. 


WORKERS EXPECT WAR 

All reports testify that the over- 
whelming majority of the workers 
expect direct participation of 
America in the war. This feeling 
of the workers is profoundly cor- 
rect, and it is the duty of an hon- 
est revolutionary party to tell 
them so. Short of a revolution, 
for which the American workers 
are not yet ready, it is impossible 
to prevent or even to halt the 
deliberate movement of American 
imperialism into the military 
struggle for world domination. 

In the essence of the matter, 
America is already at war with 
the Axis powers at least three- 
lfourths of the way. The pofey of 
selling goods and war materials 
only to those countries who are 
able to carry them away in their 
own ships is simply a clever dev- 
ice to supply Britain and partici- 
pate In the blockade of the others. 
The political and moral prepara- 
‘tion of public opinion against the 
Axis powers is completed. The en- 
tire Western Hemisphere has al- 
ready been marked off as the ex- 
clusive domain of Wall Street. To 
top things off. on the practical 
side, fifteen billion dollars bave 
heen appropriated for armaments 
While conscription has become a 
jlaw and is being put into effect 


letters from:active comrades in 


without 
whatever, 

In the face of all these stagger- 
ing facts it is a positive crime 
to lull the workers with a pros- 
pect’ of peace or to whine against 
universal military service which 
is already in operation, American 
imperialism has already entered 
with both feet on the path of war 
and militarism. This is the new 
reality, and abstract opposition 
cannot affect the course of events 
in any way whatever. It is the 
tusk of the proletarian vanguard 
tọ accept the new reality, to meet 
the imperialists on their own 
ground, the ground of militarism. 
and counterpose to their program 
the military program of the prole- 
tariat. 


any serious opposition 


That is the task which our par- 
ty. aided by the genius of Trot 
sky, has aimed to accomplish by 
‘he adoption of the Chicago reso 
lution and the development of our 
agitation in accordance with if. 


WIDE SPREAD INTEREST 

It is precisely because this reso- 
Intion goes to the very heart of 
the probicem of the day that it 
has aroused such wide-spread in- 
terest and discussion from the be- 
ginning. Our policy is realistic 
and profoundly revolutionary, but 
4 strikes a new note and breaks 
sharply with the tradition of 
American radicalism which has 
been negative and essentially pa- 
cifist on the question of war. For 
that reason we devoted two 
months to internal discussion be- 
fore publicly proclaiming our reso- 


‘the right road. 


lution. The unanimity and en- 
thusiasin with which our party 
adopted the resolution is evidence 
that its years of Marxist educa- 
tion under the direct instruction 


of Comrade Trotsky were not 
wasted. 
We are now only at the begin 


ning of our attempt to popularize 
the policy in the general labor 
movement. There is a long road 
ahead, but the first results give 
reassuring proot that we are on 
We seek, first of 
all, an approach to the militant 
workers whose  patriotism—at 
least 99% òf them are patriotic 

is in large measure a confused 
expression of their hatred for fasc- 
ism. These sentiments are now 
exploited by the imperialists. Our 
policy ‘is designed to turn these 
sentiments in the direction of a 
struggle for their own class in- 
terests and liberation, 


REPORTS DIVERSIFIED 

The first reactions to our reso- 
Lion have been widely diversi- 
fied. Our reports from the field 
show that some workers are syn 
pathetic, some sceptical. Many 
workers want to know how the 
policy will work out in practice 
They raise acule and penetrating 
questions of application which 
have not yet been adequately an- 
swered in our press. In this se- 
vies of articles 1 shall comment 
on these questions and objections 
and undertake to answer at the 
same time the criticism of the 
various radical political groups 
who, as was to be expected, nei- 
ther understand nor agree with 
our policy. In some aspects of 
the question, the criticisms of our 
opponents provide an opportunity 
for the restatement and elucida- 
tion of our policy in a way to 
meet the objections of the work 
ers and make our policy clearei 


fo them. This aim, I 
justify taking space for an an- 
swer to factional polemics which 
would otherwise be stale and prof- 
itless and out of place in our agi- 
tational paper. 


hope, will 


A TACTICAL SUPPLEMENT 

Our military resolution, it goes 
without saying, does not repeal 
the basic program of the party 
and the Fourth International, but 
is designed as a tactical supple- 
ment to it. It is not in itself 
a program of proletarian revolu- 
tion, but a bridge toward it. It is 
designed to protect and develop 
the class independence of the 
workers who are dragooned into 
the imperialist military machine, 
It is, in effect, a proposal for a 
united front with the workers as 
they are today, patriotic and anti- 
fascist, not ready for the socialist 
revolution, but concerned to pro- 
fect themselves and their class in- 
lerests, We offer them a program 
of joint struggle for practical and 
reasonable demands which will 
protect the interests of the work- 
ers, preserve their class indepen- 
dence and prepare the way, by 
the objective logic of their devel- 
opment, for the revolutionary 
show-down. That is why we call 
our military program a transition- 
al program of agitation as distinet 
from our fundamental program of 
socialist revolution which we ad- 
vance by propaganda, Once this 
distinction is understood—and no 
one who reads our resolution in- 
telligently and conscientiously 
can misunderstand it—the critic- 
isms of our political opponents, 
who accuse us of opportunism, fall 
of their own weight. 


OEHLERITES ATTACK 
RESOLUTION 
This is the case with the Oehl- 
(Continued on Page 4) 


ORKERS’ 
OU | Narona ee ee 


Write to us—tell us what's going on in your part of the 
labor movement—what are the workers thinking about ?—tell 
us what the bosses are up to—and the G-men and the local cops— 
and the Stalinists—send us that story the capitalist press didn’t 
print and that story they buried or distorted—our pages are open 
to you, Letters must carry name and address, but indicate if you 
do not want your name printed. 


Amazing People! Their 
Only Consistency Is 


To Be Consistently Bad 


Editor: f 

Last week I was handed the 
November 4 issue of Labor Action 
the organ of the Workers Party. 
Being interested in the working 
class movement I read the paper 
to find out what they had to of- 
fer to the working class. From 
its confusing and jumbled pages 
} managed to gather at least one 
gem that I thought should be 
brought to your attention. 

On the top of page 1 in an ar- 
ticle by Shachtman called “Con- 
script the War Industries Under 
Workers Control" I read: “Let us 
proceed with the bosses in the ar- 
iny the same as we proceed in the 
factory .. . In the factory they 
put their superintendents and 


managers over us, in the army 
they put their men over us as 
officers. In fact some of these 
same factory superintendents and 
managers become officers in the 
army. Big business and the im- 
perialist army are tied together.” 

That sounded pretty good to 
me until ] read a lengthy critic- 
ism of the military policy of the 
Socialist Workers Party by that 
same confused author in the same 
issue of the paper. After having 
Trotsky repudiate Trotsky. 
Shachtman on page 2 repudiates 
Shachtman of page 1 as follows: 
“Cannon with vulgar disregard 
for Marxist theory, compares the 
army with a factory, a political 
with an economic institution.” 

What amazing people! The only 
consistency that their paper shows 
is that it is consistently bad. 

With warm greetings, 

W. Z: 


a 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The 
American Federation of Labor is 
now at its all-time membership 
nigh, Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany reports in the November 
issùe of the American Federation- 
ist. 

The combined enrollment of all 
unions affiliated with the A, F, 
cf L., on the basis of per capita 
tax payments, stands at 4 247,443. 
This figure is almost 50 per cent 
ebove the membership three years 
ago, when the total was 2,860,933. 


A. G. Ruthven, president of 
the University of Michigan re- 
cently invited faculty members 
who “permit  indiseriminate 
criticism of democratic govern- 
ment” to resign. The learned 
president declared, “ .. . Profess- 
ors should rid themselves of the 
notion that romanticism, senti- 
mentalism and indiscriminate tol- 
erance are essential constituents 
democracy.” And just what 
is discriminate tolerance, Heri 
Professor? 


of 


Soldiers Must Buy New 
Uniforms Out of $21 Pay 


By Special Correspondent 

FORT DIX, N. J— With winter 
coming on, the self-styled “fugi- 
tives from the draft” here are 
faced with serious lack of cloth- 
ing and adequate shelter, 


Many of the boys complain 
‘about the lack of underwear. 
While it is washed, they nist do 
without it. 

Another source of irritation 
among the men is the Army regu- 
lation which requires them to 


Clerks and Butchers Win 
By United Strike Action 


TRENTON, N., J—Featured by 
the solidarity of the different 
AFL unions inyolved, the month- 
long strike against the A & P 
gtores and the American stores in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland is nearing the end with 


a satisfactory union contract in 
the offing. 
Though a settlement between 


the companies and the Butchers 
Union had been reached several 
weeks ago, the Butchers refused 
to recognize the agreement as ef- 
fective until the Retail Clerks had 


J udges Arrest Judges 


In Election Fraud Cases 


JERSEY CITY, N. J—The 
judges are hounding each other 
for a change instead of workers. 
This pleasant spectacle is an aft- 
ermath to the squabble between 
Republicans and the Hague De- 
mocrats for control of New Jersey 
politics. 

It all began when the Republi- 
can State legislature created spe- 
cial courts for Hudson County to 
take jurisdiction over election 
fraud charges away from the Ha- 
gue machine’s judges. Hague 
wouldn't allow the Republican to 
take control of the courts and the 
clection in such easy fashion and 
so instructed his cops not to rec- 
egnize the new courts. 

When a Republican ward-heeler 


Captain Laughs at Idea 


Men Freeze in 


By Special Correspondent 

WINTHROP, Mass., Nov. 9.— 
The National Guard detachments 
encamped here at Fort Heath are 
learning first hand about officers’ 
efficiency and consideration for 
the men. 

Fort Heath is on a promontory 
which juts out into the Atlantic 
ocean. With the northeast wind 
already sweeping down from the 
North Atlantic, the men are still 
sleeping in tents. 

In a press interview, Capt. Ed- 


repair their uniforms 
Frequently 


clean and 
at their own expense. 
they are ordered out to drill in 
veep mud and to run through 
bramble. For a man getting only 
$21 a month it is a serious prob- 
lem to replace a uniform ruined 
in, drill. Officers are seldom seen 
dirtying their uniforms in such 
drills, 

The men are beginning to for- 
mulate a demand that the Army 
provide repairs and new uniforms 
when necessary. 


won their demands. The Clerks 
originally walked out in sympathy 
with the Butchers. When their 
own contract expired, they pre- 
sented demands for an increase 
in pay, two weeks vacation, and 
a redaction in hours from 41 
to 48, 

Since the strike began, members 


of both unions have been picket- 
ing side by side in front of the 
principal stores and with the co- 
eperation of the Teamsters Union 
have kept 1100 stores shut down. 


was arrrested on a charge of per- 
mitting several score persons to 
register for the elections from his 
two-family house, he was hauled 
before a Hague judge who prompt- 
iy decided to hold the prisoner 
for the Hudson County Grand 
Jury. Out on bail, the Republican 
promptly rushed to a Republican 
appointed judge from whom he 
got a warrant for false arrest 
against the Hague judge. 

Hague got wind of the Repub- 
lican move and countered by hav- 
ing another of the judges arrest 
the Republican judge. 

If this keeps up, all the judges 
will soon be behind bars—uas the 
old saying goes, it takes a thief 
te catch a thief. 


Tents 
ward B. Gallant, in private life a 
iawyer who is now post command- 
ant “laughed at the suggestion 
that his men might be cold at 
night. Snug as bugs in a rug,” 
he said. 

One soldier, upon being driven 
back to the fort by the corres- 
pondent of the Socialist Appeal, 
complained bitterly about condi- 
tions. According to this soldier, 
Capt. Gallant and the other offi- 
cers have regularly-heated houses 


at the fort, 


SOCIALIST 


The above is a picture of Claude Neal after he had been 
lynched. Note mutilation of Neal’s chest and thighs. Note also 
how ‘fingers have been cut from hands as “souvenirs.” After this 
picture was taken toes were cut from the feet, also as 


“souvenirs.” 


Defend Jailed 


Negro Sailors! 


(Editorial Note: The following article is taken from tl. 
new pamphlet Defend the Negro Sailors, by Albert Parker. The 
complete pamphlet can be otained from Pioneer Publishers, 
116 University Place, New York City at 2e a copy.) 


In the South it is the practise to segregate the Negro, to push 
him off to the side. He is shunted into a separate part of town, 
in the worst houses. 

In the Navy the Negro is segregated in one part of the ship. 
The only place where he is accepted is in the kitchen, although 
white enlistees are able to choose the branch of the service they 
want, 


“A Sea-Going Chambermaid” 


In the South it is the practise to discriminate against the 
Negro in handing out jobs. Only laborers’ jobs are open to him, 
or positions as lackeys and flunkies, and always at the lowest 
pay. He isn't permitted to go very far in schools, to learn a 
skilled trade or profession. 

In the Navy too the Negro faces job discrimination. He can 
become only a “sea-going chambermaid, bell hop or dishwasher,’ 
where he is called on to perform the most menial and tedious 
tasks. The letter of the Negro sailors jailed on the U. S. S. Phila- 
delphia for telling the outside world about the conditions on 
board ship, together with letters from other sailors sympathetic 
to them, shows that the Negro has the worst paying job, and 
that his chances for advancement in pay and raling are the 
smallest. White sailors get valuable “training in numerous trades 
and skills” which they are able to use in later life. A Negro can 
train himself only to become a waiter or valet. 

In the south it is the practise to insult and degrade the 
Negro, to relegate him to some position as an inferior, 


In the Navy too the Negro mess attendant faces a constant 
stream of insult and abuse: 
“The white officer is usually the type to persecute. He 
can and does make your career difficult for you, because he 
knows that you cannot defend yourself. l 
“Our Negro sailors should be warned never to show a 
spark of intelligence if they want to spend four years in the 
navy. Everyone does his best to keep a smart Negro ‘in his 
place.’ If one doesn’t mind being insulted by his superiors, 
if he is the kind that wants to be the rag under the white 
man’s feet, if he is willing to stand by while others make 
ratings, then he is the type the navy wants. He is the type 
that will make a success as a messman.” (From an article by 
an anonymous Negro sailor in The Crisis.) 


Tin Gods With a Whip 

Richard C Watts, Donald Moran and William Seabrook. 
three Negro sailors on the U. S. S. Sampson, offer additional 
evidence in their letter in the Courier. November 9: 

“We are subjected to being roughly spoken to three- 
fourths of the time, cursed at sometimes, without even a mur- 
mur of resentment coming from us. In case of resentment, we 
are put on report, restricted, fined or sent to the brig for being 
insubordinate to a superior officer, ete... 

“Wherever we turn we hear the words, ‘Don’t do this,’ 
or ‘Don’t do that,’ or ‘you don’t get liberty for a week.’ We are 
not wanted to talk to each other when an officer is around, and 
in general, an officer is to (be treated as though he were a god 
or king... 

“The majority of the officers scem to think that we 
Negroes are just a race of illiterates who have to have some- 
one standing over them with a whip all the time and tell them 
what to do. They are the kings, we are the flunkies ... What- 
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APPEAL 


Maritime Unions Sign Agreement| 


Stalinist Influence 
Disrupts United 
Labor Front 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 11,— 
‘The one-month old steam schoon- 
er strike today approached settle- 
ment. The Marine Firemen, the 
union first to declare the strike, 
has just accepted a compromise 
proposal in coastwise balloting. 
The Marine Cooks and Stewards 
and the Engineers are now also 
considering a plan for an agree- 
ment. 

The proposal voted on by the 
fremen is a counter-offer to one 
made by the shipowners for a 
monthly wage increase of $7.50. 
The firemen’s terms include a 
$5.00 monthly wage increase, 10 
cents an hour for overtime and 
Saturday afternoon off while in 
port. The shipowners are expect- 
ed to accept this proposal or some 
modified version of it. 


The schooner strike will end as 
it began—with the maritime crafts 
disunited. The firemen, cooks and 
etewards and engineers will each 
their separate agreements. 
The Sailors Union of the Pacific 
with the most men involved is 
not on strike but will probably 
return with the best agreement it 
can get under bad circumstances. 

Responsibility for failure to 
cement a common front rests 
squarely with the Stalinist ele- 
ments in control or influential in 
the firemen, cooks and stewards 
who in turn have been cooperating 
closely with Harry Bridges. On 
two distinct occasions—before the 
strike began and recently—the 
Sailors Union urged the other un- 
ions to cooperate. In the last 
issue of the West Coast Sailors. 
fifteen rank and file seamen voic- 
ing the sentiment of the over- 
whelming majority of their broth- 
ers addressed the following open 
etter to members of the MFOW: 


3UP PROPOSES UNITY 

“Last week the Sailors’ Union 
tteamschooner negotiating com- 
nittee proposed to other maritime 
inions that a joint policy be work- 
ad out among all unions involved. 


Che substance of the SUP pro- 
osal was as follows: 
“l. That the SUP, MFOW, 


WMP and MEBA pooi their efforts 
o secure new agreement on the 
sLeamschooners. 

2. That no 


2. union or unions 


return to work until all unions 
secure neW agreements satisfac- 
tory to theif own membership. 

“3. That no official, union or 
unions submit any point in dis- 
pute, on steamschooners to arbi- 
tration of any type or form. 
“What is wrong with this set 
proposals? 

“What other kind of unity is 
there? 

“How else can we win a strike 
that Involves all of us? 

“We restate these principles 
and address these questions to 
you because we believe it is neces- 
sary for the rank and file of all 
maritime unions to cut through 
the barrage of official attacks and 
counter-attacks, 

“We believe that unity of all 
maritime unions can be re-estab- 
lished by the rank and file on the 
basis of a Clearly defined program 

“The program offered here has 
been called phoney. 

“What is phoney about if? It 
is simply a statement of policy! 

“If the menibership of the Sail- 
ors’ Union and the Marine Fire- 
men agree on this program te 
unite our forces, it will be much 
clearer for us in the near ase 
who among our officials is 
phoney.” 


STALINISTS SILENT 

No answer was fortheoming 
from the Stalinists who control 
publicity in the Maritime Federa- 
tion or from officials of the fire- 
men’s union to this eminently cor- 
rect proposal. 

There is no question now that 
the Stalinists did not want a unit- 
ed front with the SUP, After 
years of trailing behind the sail- 
ors union which carried the brunt 
of the struggle in winning condi- 
tions for the seagoing crafis, the 
Stalinists saw an opportunity to 
mend their failing fortunes by 
snatching a small wage increase 
for the crafts they influence or 
control without the help of the 
SUP. 

But even here their calculations 
went awry. While they will win 
slight gains, the maritime work- 
ers on the steamschooners must 
pay for them by a month's idle- 
ness and a far worse agreement 
than could have been obtained had 
unity been established. 
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Join the Socialist 
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Hunting Season in Michigan 


Brings Crisis 


By JULES GELLER 

FLINT, Mich., Noy. 15.—The 
hunting season opened today in 
Michigan and brought about sev- 
ere crisis in the auto industry. 

First of all Charles Weatherald, 
GM Board Member in charge of 
Chévrolet manufacturing at $300,- 
000 a year, was caught red-handed 
on the multi-millionaire Fisher es- 
tate with 81 ducks (which he 
claims he hit with his own little 
gun) and is facing a heavy fine 
and a possible jail sentence for 
being too greedy and exceding 
the limit. 

Usually well-informed sources 
close to Wall street and the Du- 
ponts say that Weatherald's sal- 
ary will be cut to $200,000 a year 
as penalty for his hunting esca- 
pade which brought such bad pub- 


im Auto 


licity to General Motors, whose 
executives dont usually get 
caught poaching, 

At the Fisher Body No. 2 plant 
in Flint a shutdown occurred to- 
Gay totally stopping production 
und resulting in the shutdown of 
Chevrolet assembly plants when 
almost the entire plant took their 
suns and went out to bag a deer. 

Fisher No. 1 also was seriously 
affected by the mass migration 
to the North woods and a produc- 
tion crisis gripped this entire city. 

Since this enthusiastic hunting 
curtails production for “national 
defense” it is expected a law will 
soon be passed to forbid workers 
from hunting anything but Ger- 
man or Japanese workers and 
other animals on whom Wall 
Street has declared open season. 


ese 
ever they say or do to us is above reproach as far as they are 


concerned.” 


Barred from Officer Posts 
In the South a Negro is never permitted to rise to any high 
post in the community or in the government. 


In the Navy a Negro, contrary to popular belief, cannot be 
come a petty officer or chief petty officer. According to the Crisis 


article quoted above: 


“The highest rank that can be obtained is officers’ cook or 


steward, and even though a 


steward, one is still looked upon 


as a mess attendant... After all, he is a mess attendant. Just 


a mess attendant. Or shall we say ‘officer’s boy.’”.... 


No Voice Whatsoever 


In the South it is the practise to deny the Negro the right to 


Participate in elections, and in 


general to permit no voice in 


making the laws or determining the conditions of the community, 


In the Navy too the Negro 
no right to ask for a change in 
the making of which he has no 


has no voice, can’t protest, has 
conditions, has to obey laws in 
part. 


“We have no side to our story, and if we have it, it doesn’t 


do any good anyway, so we 
the Sampson sailors. 


just keep our mouths shut,” say 


In the South the Negro is denied his rights by a system of 


brutal terrorism, lynching and 
the chain gang. 


violence, and jail sentences on 


In the Navy the Negro is denied his rights by a system of im- 
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RADE || ||NION 
Notes 


by Farrell Dobbs 


The membership of the Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee, CIO. is increasing at a rapid rate with the present figure the 
largest since the defeat in Little Steel. This organization presents 
an imposing structure in an important basic industry, but it is 
a union of unknown strength which has not been thoroughly 
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tested in struggle. 

lts main contracts—U.S.Steel, 
ete—have been obtained without 
a fight. The strike in Little Steel 
was poorly led and did not put 
the union to a decisive test of 
its strength. The main strategy | 
of the strike was dependence on 
governmental agencies. The offi- 
cial leadership of the SWOC, 
learning little from this defeat, 
has continued to base its key pol- 
icy on the hope of assistance from 
the government. 


CLOSE TO 1929 PEAK 

The rise in membership of the 
£WoOC is due in part to increased 
production and the resultant pick- 
up in employment. Steel output 
is now close to the 1929 peak and 
there is a big back log of orders. 
Another important factor which 
is swelling the ranks of the SWOC 
is the rise in militaney among 
the workers. 


There have been an increasing 
number of stoppages involving 
crews, whole departments and oc- 
easionally an entire plant. 

A recent job action at the Lack- 
awanna (Bethlehem) plant in Buf- 
falo is a typical example of' this 
new militancy. A furnace crew 
sent a committee in to see the 
management on a grievance. The 
demands of the crew were refused 
and the committee was given fif- 
teen minutes to get back on the 
job—-or else, 


SPREAD LIKE WILD FIRE 

When the committee reported 
back to the crew, the news of 
the management’s attitude spread 
like wildfire among the men and 
before the fifteen minute deadline 
had elapsed the entire department 
of more than 600 men had walked 
cut of the plant. The company 
officials waited a while for the 
workers to send in a committee. 
When this was not done, the 
bosses soon came out on the street 
to innoceptiy ask what was wrong. 
They werc told in plain language 
and jit took only a few minutes 
to straighten out the grievance 
which the managementhid retus- 
ed gven io discuss a short time 
before. 


SYMPTOMATIC ACTION 

These militant actions are 
symptomatic and they are increas- 
ing in size and number. But the 
trend is only just developing; it 
has not yet reached into all the 
corners of the industry. Some 
workers take comfort from the 
feeling that there igs plenty of 
work. They remember the past 
periods of heavy unemployment 
but try to kid themselves into 
thinking that this boom will last 
They ignore the fact that it is 
based on preparations for war and 
not of any improvement in the 
internal economy of the country. 
They close their eyes to the dam 
gers of the mountain of grievances 
that is piling up, especially the 
violations of the 40 hour week, 
Other workers are much disturbed 
over the increasing arrogance of 
the corporations but hesitate to 
act because of lack of confidence 
in the SWOC leadership < 


TRIED CURBING ACTION 
Prior to the last few weeks, the 
SWOC officialdom sought to curb 
“unauthorized” job actions by the 
steel workers. They sometimes 
used quite drastic methods to do 
this. However, the sweeping 
changes in the whole situation tn 


steel have forced a partial change 
in official policy. Today the SWOC 
staff is to a certain degree im- 
plementing the spontaneous job 
actions of the steel workers. 

Not long ago the U. S. Steel, for 
example, was often in a position 
to use the workers against the 
swoc stalf. The corporation 
would admit violations of the con- 
tract only to defy the union to do 
anything about it. They were cons 
fident that the employees would: 
not back up the union officials. 
Today this situation has reversed 
itself, The workers in U. S. Steel, 
as well as in other plants, are be- 
coming more militant. The cor- 
porations now often fee] constrain- 
ed to make an appeal to the SWOC 
staf! against the workers. Gener- 
ally the staff has sided with the 
workers in recent cases. 


A PARTIAL ADAPTATION 

However, the new policy of the 
SWOC leadership is only a par- 
tial adaptation to the changing 
conditions. The main objective 
of the new militancy in the lead- 
ership seems to be an increase in 
membership not a fight through 
these methods for fundamental 
improvement of employment con- 
ditions in the steel industry, 
There js little evidence to indi- 
cate that they have turned to- 
wards trade union action to get 
contracts, 

Undismayed by the rebuff from 
the administration in the issu- 
ance of war contracts to Bethle- 
hem Steel and other violators of 
labor legislation, the SWOC gen- 
eral staff still expects to get con- 
citions for the steel workers as 
2 gift from the government, 

Futher than this, the SWOC 
still has a representative func- 
tioning on the so-called “National 
Defense Committee” and has thus 
continued to lend this committee 
authority in the eyes of the steel 
workers. 


VIOLATE LABOR LAWS 

Certainly the steel corporations 
will not take such anios lends 
ership very seriously. The cor- 
porations violate the labor laws 
and still they get war contracts, 
And the leaders of the union of 
their employees stay on the Com- 
mittee which awards contracts un- 
der such a flagrant antitabor pol- 
icy. Since the SWOC was pushed 
around with such ease in the 
question of letting war contracts, 
(he government will not take very 
seriously its demand for union 
contracts with the steel corpora- 
tions. 


PROBLEM OF LEADERSHIP 

A growing section of the SWOC 
membership is beginning to real- 
ize the impossibility of the pres- 
ent official policy, The demand 
is spreading: “Alt union officials 
off the so-called National Defense 
Committee." 

The first responsibility of the 
union leadership is to fight for the 
rights of the membership. All 
poss! ble pressure should be 
brought upon the government to 
enforce labor legislation, but the 
SWOC cannot rely upon the gov- 
ernment to get union contracts 
from the steel corporations. The 
first and most reliable weapon in 
this fight is trade union action. 

An ever-larger number of the 
steel workers are becoming aware 
of this fact. The main problem 
jtoday is one of leadership. 
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that people who say they are believers of God are choicy about 


who sits next to them, then 


it is time that we pray and start 


to do something about it,” say the Sampson men. 


And: 


t " a A 
“On smaller ships in the Navy, the mess boys really do 
not have a place to eat their food properly, He either has to 


stand up or sit down on the 
crew have designated tables, 
masticate and enjoy their fo 


deck to eat, while the rest of the 
where they may sit, talk, properly 
od.” 


The Crisis article reports that at the Norfolk training station 
when dances and special functions are held on board ship, white 


sailors may bring their girl frien 


Navy Secretary “Regrets” 
For the South there are t 


ds, Negroes may not. 


he 4th and 15th Amendments 


which are supposed to protect the rights of Negroes, but of course 
the Bourbon authorities make no pretense of abiding by them. 


For the Navy too there is 


an amendment to the Selective 


prisonments-at-large, court martials and jail sentences at hard 
labor, 


“Only in the Balcony” 

Even in the North the Negro is restricted and discriminated 
against socially. In most cities he is barred from restaurants, 
from “white” dance halls, and from seats in theaters except the 
balcony. It goes without saying that the Negro’s treatment in 
this sense is much worse in the South. 


“Time to do Something About It” 
In the Navy too the Negro is restricted and discriminated 
against socially. 
“In our Naval churches—both Protestant and Catholic— 
discrimination is openly practised. When conditions are so bad 


Service Act which prohibits discrimination against drafted or 
enlisted men in the armed forces because of race or color, Sec- 
retary of the Navy Frank Knox announcd before it was passed 
that he regrets the situation but Negroes can be accepted in the 
Navy only as mess attendants. After its passage, he said he was 
still sympathetic, but the problem was “insoluble” meaning that 
things would continue as they had been going. 

Add it all up and what does it come to? 

In the name of “war for democracy and freedom and equal- 
ity” the ruling class of this country is asking the Negro to go 
down, to the sea in ships and offer up his life under exactly the 
same conditions that prevail in that part of the country where the 
Negro is most systematically denied democracy and freedom and 
equality! 
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“LABOR WITH A WHITE SKIN 
CANNOT EMANCIPATE ITSELF 
WHERE LABOR WITH A BLACK 
SKIN 1S BRANDED” — KARL 
MARX. 


Th 
Negro Struggle 


By ALBERT PARKER 


A LETTER ABOUT THE 
U.G.E, ARTICLE 


“I read with a considerable amount of interest 
your remarks on the stand taken by the United 
Government Employees at their recent convention 
in Washington. I also read in the same issue the 
resolution of the Political Committee of the So- 
eialist Workers Party in which they give their 
position on the relation of the Negro to the armed 
forces. 

“I find myself in agreement with 
what was said in both articles, but there is at 
least one thing which I am not sure I understand. 

“In your party's resolution, under Point 5, is 
the following paragraph discussing the question 
of mixed or separate regiments: 

“‘Because many Negroes have had personal 
experience of distrimination and segregation in- 
flicted on them by backward workers in factories 
and in trade unions, a sentiment may arise in 
fhe course of the struggle for union control of 
military training for the right of Negro soldiers 
td choose for themselves whether they shall be 
in mixed regiments or in all-Negro regiments. 
Im such a case we must pledge ourselves lo sup- 
port the right of the Negro soldiers ‘to determine 
the question for themselves .. . 

“However, on the very next page, in your ar- 
ticle on the United Government Employees, there 
occurs a case Where a group of Negroes themselves 
have met and decided that they prefer separate 
regiments as long as they get colored officers— 
and you attack them very strongly for this. I do 
not dispute your attacking them, as I believe you 
were well justified in this. They were not con- 
sidering the interests of the Negro people, they 
were carrying on a political fight to elect Roos- 
evelt and to cover up that he had announced a 
policy in the army that was aimed at Negroes. 
I also accept the other reasons you gave for 
attacking them, i 

“But what I do not understand is how this 
jibes with your party's resolution which as I 
understand it says tlt Negroes themselves should 

have the right to determine this question, 

“It seems to me that you owe your readers 
a bit of explanation on this contradiction. I feel 
that you should have discussed this, at least, in 
your article.” 


ANSWER TO THE LETTER 


We do not find any inconsistency in the article 
on the U.G.E.’s endorsement on Roosevelt's Jim 
Crow. military policy and in the resolution our 
party has adopted on military policy. 

We condemned the Edgar Brown-U.G.F. policy 
for the following reasons: 


1. It was dictated by the political needs of 
tke Misosevelt administration, not-by.the demands: - 
of the Negro people for equal rights in all phases 
of American life. Some Negro group was needed 
to win back the votes that were endangered or 
lost when Roosevelt himself said that the Jim 
Crow policies in the armed forces had proved 
“satisfactory over a long period of years.” As 
such, the U. G. E. resolution is an endorsement 
of the theory that the Negro is different and in- 
ferior, because that is the principle underlying 
segregation in the army. That means an endorse- 
ment and acceptance of Jim Crow policies every- 
where! 

2. The separate regiment policy cannot pro- 
tect Negroes, even if they have Negro officers. 
What they have to be protected from is special 
choice for the menial, flunkey jobs and the assign- 
ments to duty in situations where mens’ lives 
are thrown away like matchsticks. Because the 
Negro soldiers will be off by themselves, the Jim 
Crow general staff, as long as it controls things, 
will always be able to pick them out for “special 
assignment,” as they did so often in the last 
war. 

Now what, on the other hand, does the fight 
for the right of the Negroes to decide the ques- 
tion imply? 

First of all, it implies a fight against the gov- 
ernment policy. The ruling class says, “Negroes 
must go into separate regiments, whether they 
like it or not, because we think it’s most satis- 
factory.” That is, since under the present policy 
Negroes don't have any say in the matter, the 
first thing they must do is fight against the offi- 
cial policy that denies them any voice in the 
matter and segregates them at the same time. 

Secondly, it means a fight for control of mili- 
tary training. Whoever controls military irain- 
ing is in a position to decide what happens to 
the soldiers, colored as well as white. A struggle 
for the right of the Negroes to determine whether 
they shall be in mixed or separate regiments 
means a struggle to take control from the officer 
caste that runs things today and to put it into 
the hands of the soldiers themselves, 

How different this is, then, from the hat-in- 
hand, body-braced-for-a-kick attitude of Brown and 
his cohorts. 

“In short,” said the resolution of the Socialist 
Workers Party, “we differentiate between segre- 
gation under bosses’ control and self-determina- 
tion under workers’ control. We are against the 
first, wo are for the right of the second. It is 
part of our program, but is not a field for exten- 
sive agitation at this time.” 

But our letter writer is correct in saying that 
in our article on Brown we should have con- 
trasted his attitude with our own position on the 
question of “self-determination” on the question 
of mixed or separate regiments. 


CORRECTION 


In our column last week on the effect of the 
poll tax in eight southern states, we said “only 
about 10% (of the adult population) can enter 
the voting booths.” This is not correct. More 
near the figure for the presidential election of 
1936 would be about 20%, although in some places 
it is 10%. This does not change the point of 
the article, for the figure of 60% quoted for the 
rest of the country is still correct. 
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Defense for Waller Asks Aid 


Negro Sharecropper 
In Virginia 
Faces Execution 


The National Office of the 
Workers Defense League has is- 
sned a plea for funds to aid in 
the defense of Odell Waller, 23- 
year-old Negro sharecropper sen- 
tenced to execution December 27 
at Richmond, Va., on a charge of 
murder. 


On August 6, Waller was extra- 
didted from Columbus, Ohio, 
whence he had fled after having 
fatally shot his landlord, Oscar 
Davis, in self-defense during a 
quarrel over wages. Davis had 
refused payment for work per- 
formed on his land by Waller, 
his wife end his 65-year-old moth- 
er and had also declined to pay 
a promised wage to the mother 
vor four weeks’ nursing in the 
Davis household. 


The case is appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia and will probably have to 
be carried to the Supreme Court 
of the U. S. Aside from its im- 
portance in the saving of Waller's 
life, this case involves the prob- 
tem of the legal status of Negroes 
and poor whites in the South. The 
judge, confronted by the fact that 
Waller's jury had been “lily- 


‘ 


white” and made up of 10 land 
lords, a carpenter and a business- 
man, said that in his opinion 
“only well-to-do citizens should he 
on juries.” 

Negroes and poor whites are 
excluded from jury servirte by the 
operation of the poll-tax law of 
Virginia. 

David Clendenin, Secretary of 
the WDL, asks that funds for the 
Waller case be sent at once to 
ihe Workers Defense League Na- 
tional Office, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York City. Two thousand 
dollars will be needed to fight the 
ease to itsend. Of this, $300 must 
be raised at once. 


What's In a Name? 
BUENOS AIRES, Noy. 8.—An 
enterprising restaurant manager 
today displayed on his menu “Ga- 
teau Roosevelt"”—Roosevelt cake. 
“The cake is the same as any 
other cake” explained the man- 


ager, “F just thought it might 
sell better with the Roosevelt 
name.” 

Yessir! Roosevelt or Willkie 


cake—it’s just about the same 
thing—only the Roosevelt brand 
has a prettier icing! 


Subscribe to the 
“Fourth International” 


‘to the bosses and 


ier 
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GREEN FOR 
UNITY ON 
HIS TERMS... 


| (Continued from Page 1) 


AFL—-meaning the bureaucracy 
riding on the shoulders of the 
craft unions—is prepared to re- 
new peace negotiations on the 
kasis of the formula it advanced 
three years ago. 

This formula means capitula- 
tion of the industrial unions to 
the craft union bureaucrats. It 
would “permit” the unions which 
were expelled from the AFL for 
organizing the workers in the 
basic industries to return on the 
eld status. But the new unions 
would be thrown into the meat 
grinder of the bankrupt craft out- 
fits having jurisdiction in their 
field. 

Mr. Green commented favorably 
on the morgue-like tranquility 
prevailing at the convention in 
New Orleans and contrasted it 
with the “confusion of the Tower 
of Babel” meeting at Atlantic 
City. 

To Secretary of War Stimson’s 
demand that labor knuckle under 
“make = saeri- 


fices” in yiew of the “national 
emergency” Green responded with 
silence. It is expected, however, 
that Green and his cohorts will 
do their bit to gagging any ten- 
dency of the rank and file toward 
militancy either in periods of “na- 
tional emergency” or any other 
Liine. 


Labor Should Work 
10 to 12 Hour Day 
Declares Millis 


‘Labor has just received an 
inkling of what “national 
unity” really spells. īn his 
first interview with the press 
since he was named by Roose- 
velt for the post of chairman 
of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, Dr. Harry Millis 
declared that the workers 
should be willing to work a 
ten or twelve hour day in an 
“emergency.” ; 

This kind of talk, especially 
when there are still about 9 
million unemployed, will ab- 
solutely ensure Millis’ ap- 
proval by Wall. Street and a 
reactionary Congress. First 
fruits of the labor vote for 
Roosevelt! 


School for Capitalist Generals 


By EUGENE VARLIN 

The United States Military Academy, West Point, is under | listed 37 educators, 28 corpora- 

the direct control of the War Department. It is the only school 
of its kind in the country. Its aim is “to produce not merely com- 
petent company clerks, or even competent second lieulenants, 


but potential officers of the gen 
Founded in 1802, its graduates, 
with few exceptions, led the Ame- 
rican Army in the Mexican War, 
Civil War, the Spanish-American 
War and the World War. They 
occupy the U. S. Army's highest 
positions today. 


WANT TO BE A 
WEST POINT CADET? 

The bulk of the appointments 
te the U. S. Military Academy are 
made on the following basis: six 
trom each state at large to make 
a total of 288; three from each 
congressional district totaling 
1305; 172 from the United States 
at large, and 180 from the en- 
listed men of the Regular Army 
and the’ National: Guard. ~ These 
four categories cover all but sey- 
enteen of the 1964 cadets ap- 
pointed. ; 

Appointements are made by the 
President as follows: from States- 
at-large and from Congressional 
distries on thd recommendation of 
their respective United States Sen- 
ators and Representatives: from 
enlisted men in the National 
Guards of the states and territo- 
ries on the recommendations of 
thtir respective governors; and 
from men enlisted in the Regular 
Army, on recommendations of the! 
commanding general of the parti-| 
cular army corps from which the 
appointees are drawn. 

In only one case does the gov- 
ernment provide specifically for a 
competitive examination, and that 
ig in appointements from the 
United States at large. Of the 172 
in this grouping, more than two- 
thirds are selected without exam- 
ination as noteworthy students of 
so-called “honor schools” (colleges 
where military training under ar- 


my officers is given) or as 
“worthy” sons of deceased war 
veterans. 


THE COMPETITIVE 
EXAM FRAUD 

A physical examination is com- 
pulsory, and justifiably s0. A men- 
fal examination is compulsory 
only if the candidate cannot show 
a certificate of graduation from 
a secondary high school (in this 
case, a validating, but not a com-| 
petitive, examination is required), 
or show a college board certificate, 
in which case he need not take 
an examination. Hence, the com- 
petitive examination is really a 
fraud which conceals this simple 
fact—the politicians are at full 
liberty to choose whomever they 
want without regard to ability. 


The only place where the com- 
petitive system really operates is 
in the few Presidential appoint- 
ments. The nature of the “men- 
tal” examination shows clearly 
the class of people who have a 
chance of being selected, The 
“mental” test requires a knowl- 
edge usually acquired only 
through a first rate college edu- 
cation. It is not a test of native 
ability. The subjects covered are 
algebra, plane geometry, English 
grammar, composition and liter- 
ature, the history of the United 
States and ancient Greek and Ro- 
man history. 


“EQUAL” OPPORTUNITY 

Few workers could pass this ex- 
amination. And that is its precise 
purpose—-to make it impossible 
for workers to enter West Point. 
This examination grants the typ- 
ical capitalist "equality of oppor- 
tunity,” like that equality of the 
law which Anatole France once 
noted holds both rich and poor 


eral staff and general officers.” | 


equally liable for stealing a loaf 
‘of bread. 


If by some miracle a young 
worker genius should manage to 
pass all these barriers, he would 
have to pay an entrance fee of 
$300. Any salary he made during 
his four yeais at the Academy 
would go for his own upkeep-— 
not the best prospect for any de- 
pendents he might have. Just) 
what provisions might be made in| 
such a case is not known, inas- 
much as there exists no record of 
any young workers ever being ad- 
mitted to West Point. 


NLY “GENTLEMEN” . 

EED APPLY =+—~> =- 
What kind of families do West 
Pointers come from? Arthur P. S. | 
Hide’s West Pointers of 1900 sup: | 
plies some revealing brief bio- 
craphies of members of the Class 
of 1900, 


These biographies show that 
West Pointers almost without ex- 
ception, are the sons of officers, 
generals, professors, blue blood 
families, the wealthy layers of the 
population. 


West Point graduates, when 
time hangs heavy'on their hands, 
may engage in civil occupations, 
The civil “occupations” of the 
Class of 1900 are a conclusive in- 
dication of the bourgeois character 
of the West Point graduates. 


ow 


Among 116 cadet graduates are 


lion executives other than presi- 
dents, 17 corporation presidents, 
15 public officials, 13 manufactur- 
ers, 11 engineers, and the rest 
divided among lawyers, legislators, 
authors, ete. .. „If this is not a 
"caste of class,” what it it? 


EMILY POST IN THE ARMY 
We are used to having officers 
described as “Dhuff" or “blunt.” 
An officer who lacks command of 
strong language in dressing down 
a private is considered not worth 
his salt. And we have all heard 
the term “mess,” which the buck 
privates, use in reference to their 
food, a term somehow not asso- 
ciated with attributes of gentility 
like the correct handling of a 
knife and fork, or whether to rise 
from table before a lady. In other 
words, few of. us associate Emily 


Past. with the-Army. 


In this we are badly mistaken. 
Cadets at the U., S. Military Aca-} 
demy are required to study social 
usages for two hours each week. 
And for good reasons, 


It is expected that Army oñ- 
ficers shall move only in Society, 
that is, in the social circles of 
the rich and the socially “accept- 
able.” Indeed, every military 
journal emphasizes this with its 
extensive society pages. In the 
Army and Navy Journal ov Army 
and Navy Register reams of print 
are devoted to the blue chiffon 
dress and orchid corsage worn at 
such and such a select affair by 
the wife of Officer So-and-So. Only 
« few weeks ago, the Washington 
press was all a-dither over a gala 


New Japanese moves seem to 
be waiting upon completion of 
the Soviet-Japanese negotiations 
which were interrupted by Molo- 
tov's trip to Berlin. It is gener- 
ally assumed that. one of the 
things Hitler jmpressed upon Sta- 
lin’s emissary was the necessity 
for rapidly coming to an under- 
standing with Japan which will 
clear the road for the Far East- 
ern diversion that Hitler wants. 

The Japanese, for their part, 
are preparing to move—and from 
their point of view it is not at 
all a diversion. but a major drive 
to grasp hold of the Far Eastern 
strongholds- of Britain’s empire. 
Heavy concentrations of troops 
are waiting on Hainan, island off 
the south coast of China, and in 
Formosa, to begin the southern 
thrust, First step is evidently to 
be Saigon leading to acquisition 
of the important French naval 
base at Camranh Bay. This would 
in turn by the starting point for 
eventual attack on Singapore and 
the Dutch East Indies. 


STALIN MAY GIVE 
GREEN LIGHT 

As in so many other critical 
junctures of the war, Stalin this 
time also is expected to give the 
green light. The expected Soviet- 
Japanese pact will presumably 
come in Aue course as one of the 
results of the Berlin parley. The 
Japanese are meanwhile employ- 
ing every possible means to ease 
the pressure upon them in China. 
Assuredly Stalin will be expected 
to heip in this regard too. 

The probability of major events 
in the Far East this winter and 
into the coming Spring necessar- 
ily raises the immediate issue of 
American policy. All campaign 
denials to the contrary, it appears 


ON THE WAR FRONTS 


by GEORGE STERN 


pretty plain that an Anglo-Amer- 
ican understanding already exists 
with reference to the coming ev- 
entualities. The British have un- 
doubtedly made Singapore avail- 
able for the use of the U. S, fleet. 
That fleet has already been 
strengthened by a number of 
cruisers and submarines, The 
U. S5. air establishment in the 
Philippines has likewise been in- 
creased by several squadrons. 
These steps are not likely to 
prove a sufficient deterrent for 
the Japanese. On the contrary, 
the Japanese have every interest 
in speeding up matters in order 
to be entrenched as far as pos- 
sible before the U. S. is actually 
ready to go war on a big scale. 


U. S. CONCERNED 
OVER ATLANTIC 

Furthermore the situation in 
the Atlantic is not such as to en- 
courage the Washington admin- 
istration to go ahead in the Paci- 
fic. 

This winter is destined to pro- 
vide the major test of British sea- 
power and it is not at all acci- 
dental that the prime concern of 
U. S. policy has been and remains 
the strengthening of the American 
Atlantic position, the acquisition 
and development of bases in La- 
tin America—under whatever 
guise the Latin American govern- 
ments requires-and fresh effort to 
back Britain in the hard and dif- 
ficult months that lie ahead. 

Of all these factors Japan is 
well aware. This is still the gold- 
en opportunity for the Japanese 
imperialists and they are not like- 
ly to let it pass. 

All they are waiting for is the 
go ahead, signal from Moscow. 
And that signal will not be olng 
in forthcoming. s 


affair at which the U. S. General 
Staff hosted and toasted the lead- 
ing military lights of South Amer- 
ica, 

In this fashion, the commission- 
ed officer is constantly reminded 
that the capitalist Army is divid- 
ed within itself, The officers come 
from one class; the privates, from 
a hostile class. These class dif- 
ferences are emphasized in the 
most common every day forms. 
Officers and privates eat separ- 
ately. They live in different quar- 
ters. And the ‘national unity” 
of wartime only serves to inten- 
sify these class differences. 


WEST POINTERS DIE IN BED 

If the vital statistics of the 
Class of 1900 are typical, West 
Pointers, unlike buck privates in 
war, have an amazing record of 
survival. When they die, it is 
generally in bed. 

Let us take the Class of 1900, 
for instance, with 116 members. 
They averaged 25 years of age on 
sraduation, In 1937, those left 
alive averaged about 65 years in) 


age, 
Hyde's West Pointers of 1900 
tells us that in 1937 only 38 or 
one-third of this elass had died. 
Of these, only one had been killed 
in action. One was slain in his 
sleep while serving in hostile ter- 
ritory, and three died from the 
ultimate effects of services in- 
juries. Among the casualties 
listed were two who died of ap- 
pendicitis due to lack of medical 
attention. The rest died in bed. 
West Point. the exclusive 
training school for the most 
important officers of the Army, 
is a capitalist institution in 
every respect. The manner of 
selecting its students, the fami- 
lies from which they are 
drawn, the class training with 
which they are saturated, all 
give conclusive proof that the 
U. S. Military Academy is de- 
signed to safe-guard the ruling 
class domination of the armed 
forces. And this set-up likewise 
reveals the deadly fear of the 
capitalists at the thought of 
the workers learning the mili- 
tary arts. 


A TRADE UNIONISTS ARMY 

Just compare, for instance, the 
discipline maintained in an army 
officered hy workers—trade union- 
ists—with that in the capitalist 
army. Members of a democratic- 
ally run union are united by com- 
mon interests. We are accustom- 
ed to elect our own officers, to 
decide a course of joint action by 
common vote after discussion, Not 
through fear of punishment, but 
through common interests, we 
then carry out the majority deci- 
sions in a disciplined manner. 
This type of workers training 
would condition the character of 
an army led by union men, and 
would be a guarantee that the 
army would not be used by Wall 
Street for imperialist adventures. 

But that is the exact opposite 
of the character of the present 
Army regime. The aims of the Ar- 
my are now decided behind closed 
doors, through conferences res- 
tricted to the General Staff and 
the “best people,” through secret 
pacts and treaties. These aims 
are imposed on the ranks by a 
martinet discipline, the whip of 
one class over another. 

We want an army modeled like 
a democratic trade union! An 
army in which those who do the 
fighting and dying have some- 
thing to say about what they are 
dying for! An army which will 
guarantee the interests of the 
American masses! The first step 
toward the creation of such an 
army is @ program of trade union 


{control of military training, 


CONVENTION 
HITS AFL 
CONDITIONS... 


(Continued from page 1) 

a clamorous demand—from labor 
“leaders,” “friends” of labor, and 
many open enemies of labor—for 
what is euphemistically called 
“labor unity,” but which really 
means going back to the AFL un- 
der conditions jeopardizing the 
very life of the new industrial 
unions, 

But, fortunately, they withstood 
that tremendous pressure. When 
those opposed to the motion were 
asked for, not even the Amalgated 
Clothing Workers’ delegates who 
had spoken for Hillman’s policy 
recorded themselves as opposed to 
Lewis’ poliey. 


WHINING HILLMANITES 

Three speakers took the floor 
for Hillman's policy: Franz Dan- 
iel and Frank Rosenblum, of the 
othing workers, and George Bål- 
danzi of the textile workers, Only 
Rosenblum appeared tọ believe 
what he was arguing for. The 
clher two put on a half-hearted 
nerformance—probably reflecting 
their own real feelings, for both 
are directly dependent on Hill- 
man’s good favor, 

They were answered by a bar- 
rage of effective speeches. Per- 
haps the best was that of a Negro 
packinghouse worker, Neil Wea- 
ver. He reflected the bitterness 
of the Negro toilers at the “lily 
white’ AFL policy: “They tell 
my people we can only be hod car- 
riers or porters.” And he remind- 
ed us of the fate of the packing- 
liouse workers during the last fifty 
year—never organized by the 
AFL. Weaver didn’t give the 
most polished logical argument— 
but his aroused bitterness at the 
very possibility of capitulation to 
the craft union moguls was bet- 
ter than a formal argument. 

The three and half hours’ de- 
bate was closed with a speetch by 
John L. Lewis. He had come to 
the convention in a weaker posi- 
tion, unquestionably, than at any 
time in the last decade: pledged 
to resign the CIO presidency, a 
loser in the eyes of those who— 
like Lewis himself—give decisive 
importance to the question of 
picking the winning capitalist par- 
ty, and a bitter disappointment 
to those in the CIO who had 
hoped that Lewis would support 
neither Willkie nor Roosevelt. The 
43-minute ovation for Lewis on 
the first day of the convention 
was largely a mechanical contriv- 
ance, engineered by the Stalinists. 

The strength and effectiveness 
of Lewis’ speech came from the 
fact that on this question—unlike 
practically every other question— 
he could be absolutely honest and 
fell the whole truth. He did, and 
threw the gage of battle at Hill- 
man. 


MILITANT POLICY LACKING 

Unfortunately, however, the ne- 
cessary prerequisites for the ac- 
tual victory of industrial union- 
ism—a militant, class struggle 
policy against the bosses, a firm 
policy of rejecting collaboration 
with the bosses’ political agents 
in Washington—that was not 
voiced in the convention. Instead 
of demanding that Hillman resign 
from the National Defense Com- 
mission and cease to serve that 
body as a Judas against the work- 
ers, Lewis, Phil Murray and the 
others are calling for more Hill- 
mans in the government bodies. 


MURDER 
INC... 


(Continued from Page 1) 
previously warned by War De- 
partment officials not to use. 


PROFITS RIDING HIGH 

But profits at Hercules have 
been riding high on war orders, 
Plants can be re-built, especially 
when property damage is covered 
by insurance and huge reserves 
piled up from previous profits, 

As for the dead and crippled 
vorkers—Well, the flesh of hu- 
man labor is “cheaper” than safe 
manufacturing processes. 

What of the most recent exam- 
ples of “sabotage”? In the New 
York Times, November 17, at the 
tag-end of an article devoted to 
the menace of sabotage, this dead 
give-away slipped past the editor's 
blue pencil: 


ONE CAUSE 

“Some experts on explosions at- 
tribute last week’s blasts to acci- 
dents and pointed to the fact that 
explosions often occur when plants 
that are expanding take on rela- 
tively unirained workers.” 

Expert workers command more 
nay. But profits demand “cheap” 
labor. Untrained workers, desper- 
ate for jobs, will work for low 
wages. Women workers, notori- 
ously low paid, were widely em- 
ployed in all the wrecked plants. 
And wherever low wages prevail, 
long hours and speed-up are also 
invariably present. The workers 
are drained of their physical res- 
erves. The tired brain, battered 
nerves, numb muscles may relax 
their vigilance for a moment. And 
the press wails “sabotage” over 
more torn bodies. 
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Sam Gompers 
Ghost Haunts 
Craft Chiefs 


On December 19, 1924, Sam Gompers, founder 
of the American Federation of Labor and chief 


spokesman for craft unionism, was buried. His 
leading mourners, William Green, Mathew Woll, 
John Frey, William Hutcheson, and John L. Lewis, 
on that day buried a whole historical period in 
the development of American trade-unionism. But 
they did not know it. 


DAMNED THE UNSKILLED 


Bill Green, Gompers' nominal successor, and 
the rest of the surviving lieutenants continued 
in the “faith’ which Gompers had bequeathed 
them. Old Sam had always damned the unskilled 
and unorganized, the multiplying millions of in- 
dustrial workers. Green and his colleagues retired 
10 the traditional AFL routine of dues collections 
and the adjustment of endless disputes between a 
thousand declining crafts. 


In the golden days of post-war “Normalcy” the 
auto, rubber and a host of other industries were 
harnessing new millions of workers to the mass 
production machinery. Despite the ever-expand- 
ing need for union organization, the AFL steadily 
declined from a membership of 4,978,740 in 1920 
to 2,126,796 by 1933. 


TORN WITH FEAR 


The AFL heads were torn between fear of in- 
dustrial unionism, which would cut across their 
cherished craft jurisdictions, and a gloomy pic- 
ture of the dues receipts. But by 1933, they could 
no longer resist the irresistible demand of the 
unorganized for organization, nor the obvious fact 
that if the AFL did not receive these workers, 
some rival set-up would. The AFL Executive 
Council reluctantly began to issue federal charters, 
duly safe-guarding the interests of the crafts in 
the plants, to local groups of workers in auto, 
rubber, etc. 

Even under this dubious sponsorship the in- 
dustrial workers managed to make their aims 
felt. In 1933, 812,000 workers went on strike as 
compared with 243,000 in 1932. 


MEMBERSHIP DECLINES 


By October, 1933, Green was “pointing with 
pride” to a membership of 3,926,796. But on Au- 
gust 1, 1934, the Federation had to report a decline 
to 2,608,011 paid-up members. 


From the start of the 1933 upsurge, these craft 
leaders fought effective industry-wide organiza- 
tion and refused to charter autonomous interna- 
tionals in the mass industries. Above all, these 
relics shuddered at the militancy of the fresh, 
young layers of industrial workers, their willing- 
ness to battle—and to die—on the picket lines. 

Green stifled a strike of the auto workers ‘in 
1933 against the infamous “merit clause” of the 
NRA autò gode by shoving the notorious Wolman 
Auto Labor Board on the auto workers. When 
strike sentiment continued, Green sent his paid 
henchmen, like Bill Collins and Francis Dillon, 
to coerce the aulo workers into submission, 


He treated the rubber workers of Akron sim- 
ilarly, using Coleman Claherty, a venal skate, to 
block strike action with a phony settlement en- 
gineered in Washington. When the Toledo Chev- 
volet workers struck in early 1935, Dillon rushed 
to the scene and jammed over a company-union 
agreement with a threat of pulling the strikers’ 
charter. 


NAMED DILLON 


At the 1935 auto workers convention, Green 
was compelled to grant an international charter, 
of course, properly protecting the crafts. He off- 
set this by arbitrarily naming the hated Dillon 
as president of the new-born international. Twelve 
days later, he tried unsuccessfully to pull the 
same stunt at the rubber workers convention with 
the likewise hated Claherty. 


Under the Green policies, the industrial work- 
erg went from defeat to defeat. The membership 
of the auto unions, for example, dwindled from 
a 1934 peak of 100,000 to 20,000 by February, 1935. 


The final blow was the defeat of John L. 
Lewis’s resolution for the chartering of industrial 
unions, with unrestricted jurisdiction in the mass 
industries, at the O¢tober, 1935, AFL convention, 

These were the conditions which bred the CIO 
and compelled the split from the AFL. 


WORKERS SURGED FORWARD 


Once freed of the dead weight of the craft 
leaders, the industrial workers surged forward. 
In 1936 and 1937, they stormed the citadels of 
auto, rubber, steel and other major industries. 
By 1937, the CIO industrial union movement 
counted over three million members and consti- 
tuted the most dynamic and progressive union 
organization ever built by American labor. 


Green and Co. nursed their hatred of industrial 
unionism. They harassed it with guerilla juris- 
dictional war and taxed the AFL membership for 
an anti-CIO war chest. Bill Green publicly gloat- 
ed over the CIO defeat in “Little Steel" while the 
blood of martyred steel workers poured on the 
‘streets of Chicago, Canton, Youngstown, Weirton, 


Today, Bill Green piously speaks for “unity.” 
But he seeks to embrace the CIO merely to 
strangle it. Yes, unity of organized labor is the 
most pressing need of the workers. But not 
Green's brand. Real unity can be achieved only 
with the guarantee that the principle of industrial 
unionism Will live and grow, and that#éhe Bill 
Greens will not toss it into the grave beside the 
bones of old Sam Gompers. 


* & + 


In London the Ministers and Religious Work- 
ers Union has been formed and has decided to 
constitute itself as a properly organized trade 
union open to ministers and religious workers of 
all denominations. “We are all workers”, said the 
Rev. Robert Doble of London, who is the initiator 
of the union. Well, even a capitalist is a worker— 
by a broad-enough definition—they work the 
workers, 
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FIGHT WITH THE 
SOCIALIST WORKERS PARTY 


ON THE WAR FRONT: 


For: 

1. Military training of workers, financed 
by the government, under control of 
the trade unions. 

The establishment of special officers’ 
training camps, financed by the gov- 
ernment and controlled by the trade 
unions, to train workers to become 
officers. 


2. 


3. Confiscation of all war profits—all 
company books to be open for trade 
union inspection. 

4. Expropriation of all war industries 
and their operation under workers’ 
control. 

5. Trade union wages for all workers 
drafted into the army. 

6. Full equality for Negroes in the armed 
forces—Down with Jim Crowism. 

7. An end to secret diplomacy. 

3. A people’s referendum on any and 
all wars. 

AT HOME: 

For: 

1. A job and decent living for every 
worker, 

2. Thirty-thirty—$30 weekly minimum 
wage—30 hour weekly maximum for 
for all workers on all jobs. 

3. $30 weekly old age and disability 
pension. 

4. Full social, political and economic 


equality for the Negro people. 
Workers Defense Guards against vigi- 
lante and fascist attacks. 

A twenty-billion dollar Federal public 
works and housing program to provide 
jobs for the unemployed. 


. Expropriate the Sixty Families, 


An Independent Labor Party based on 
the Trade Unions. 


A Worker’s and Farmer’s Govern- 
ment, 


Mr. Dies and’Sabotage’ 


During the past weeks a number of explosions 
in chemical plants have taken the lives of a score 
or more workers. All the evidence gathered by ex- 
plosive experts, by company superintendents and 
representatives of the press shows conclusively that 
these explosions were due to accidents occasioned 
by the unparalleled expansion of the munitions 
industry. Not even the FBI, which will remain as 
long as a year on the study of an overturned truck 
jn order to attempt to pin an alleged crime on a 
union, has been able to gainsay this evidence. 

Nevertheless, members of the Dies Committee 
rushed into headlines throughout the nation with 
cries of “sabotage” and hints of a nation-wide 
“plot” to disrupt the munitions industry. 

Neither Roosevelt nor any other of the tools 
of Wall Street resident in Washington have lifted 
a finger to dispel the sinister impression Mr. Dies 
and his committee are deliberately creating. 

It is clear that the labor movement is facing 
a cold-blooded attempt on the part of the bosses 
to fan a spy hysteria. This hysteria on the one 
hand covers up the fact that the workers blown 
to bits in the explosions were the victims of the 
greed of employers, who in their eagerness to fill 
their pockets in the golden flow of war orders, are 
quite willing to sacrifice the lives of employees 
through hazardous short cuts in the manufacturing 
process of explosives or through inadequate pre- 
cautions. 

On the other hand, this hysteria permits the 
employers to direct. blows against organized labor 
by calling protests, demands for improved work- 
ing conditions, or strikes “sabotage.” 

If sabotage is at the bottom of these explosions 
as Mr. Dies alleges, we suggest that he make a 
practical proof. Let him bring on to the floor of 
Congress a few hundred tons of dynamite just be- 
fore it goes through one of the delicate and danger- 
ous processes in which the workers were killed. 
Let him and his committee members carry through 
this ‘process step by step before the eyes of Con- 
gress in order to demonstrate that compounding 


and mixing the ingredients of these explosives 
when “sabotage” is eliminated is as safe as sweep- 
ing the floor. 

If any Congressman objects to such a demon- 
stration on the ground of its danger, then let him 
repudiate Dies in the public press and Jaunch an 
investigation where it is really needed—the manu- 
facturing processes of the greedy munitions profit- 
eers and their connections with men in public of- 
fice like Dies who cover them up. 


“You Can't Strike’, 


Those who are so eager to send American boys 
to die for “democracy” against “totalitarianism” 
might find plenty of fighting to do right here at 
home. 

First Roosevelt tells the WPA workers that 
“You can't strike against the government.” The 
National Defense Commission and the bosses are 
telling the workers that “you can’t strike against 
the government” in private industries with gov- 
ernment orders. Every piddling local government 
agency is pulling the same kind of talk. 

La Guardia now tells the New York transport 
workers that they can’t strike against violations 
by the local Board of Transportation of the union 
contract, because they are civil service employees. 

What a commentary it is on the hypocricy of 
these “democratic” gentlemen who have yelped 
loudest over the fact that in Germany the workers 
cannot strike against the government. Totalitarian- 
ism, you see, only applies to the “enemy.” 


Unknown Nationality 


It is only two weeks since the re-election of 
Roosevelt for a third term, yet the steps leading 
the United States to military participation in 
World War No. 2 have visibly quickened. 

Four German freighters after fourteen months 
in Tampico put out to sea. Not more than ten 
miles from port they were met, according to the 
press by “warships of unknown nationality.” One 
of the freighters was scuttled by its crew, the 
others hastily returned. 

This happened not in the North Atlantic, but 
in the Gulf of Mexico, not far from New Orleans, 
Houston, ,Galveston. 


The press immediately dropped further men- 
tion of the “warships of unknown nationality.” If 
they were British warships, they were within the 
300 mile neutrality zone established by Roosevelt, 
in clear violation of Roosevelt's neutrality laws. 

But a darker suspicion seems more probable. 
The British fleet is busy around England, the 
Mediterranean, the Far East. Were these “war- 
ships of ünknown nationality” American” war- 
ships? If that is true, then the American battle 
fleet has carried out the first act of military par- 
ticipation in the present imperialist conflict. 


By Inches 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of the General 
Motors Corporation, and side-kick of William 
Knudsen, GM executive and head of the National 
Defense Commission, last week fired the starting 
gun in the race of Big Business to remove all 
limitations on the work week, and to eliminate 
overtime pay and the other conditions won by 
years of ‘organized labor struggle. All in the in- 
terest of “national defense.” 

Speaking before a dinner of the Academy of 
Political Science attended by leading Wall Street 
big wigs and government representatives, Sloan 
drew rounds of applause when he advocated that 
the six-day week be substituted for the five-day 
week in all industries. 

The New York Times of Nov. 14 reported: 
“In his prepared manuscript, Mr. Sloan urged that 
‘the penalty for overtime should be cancelled dur- 
ing the emergency to encourage a longer work 
week,’ but he omitted this from his speech as 
delivered.” 

At the last moment Sloan decided a knife by 
inches is better than a guillotine. 


Birmingham Buzzar 
gham B d 

The death of Neville Chamberlain writes an 
ironic footnote to the history of the second world 
war. The old buzzard of Birmingham has had the 
last of his roses and the last of his brickbats. 

The events of the last year and a half have 
shown, however, that the policy of appeasement 
pursued by Chamberlain and Daladier had a very 
sober basis in their appreciation of the real re- 
lationship of forces in Europe. This was certainly 
true in Daladier’s case, as the quick collapse of 
France proved. 

The appeasers were not simply naive dumb- 
bells. They were men who understood that their 
own regimes were too rotten to risk in a war, that 
Ilitler was militarily stronger, and that a conflict 
might prove fatal. But the war had to come never- 
theless. The fatal outcome had to be risked. The 
appeasers won only a short year’s respite for last- 
minute preparations, For France it was not enough. 
For Britain, thanks to its insular position, the ex- 
tra Lime Was Worth a little more. ‘ 

It is in this sense that the role of Chamberlain 
has to be assessed. Ile was not the poor, deluded 
sap over whose corpse editorial writers wagged 
solemn heads. He was both a symbol and a rep- 
resentative of the British bourgeoisie slipping from 
its position of eminence and domination in world 
affairs. It is doubtful whether he really thought it 
Was “peace in our time” when he came back from 
Munich in September, 1938. But the people of Eng- 
land thought it was. They were miserably disil- 
lusioned. 

The fight for “peace in our time” has still a 
long course to run—and to be won, it will have to 
advance beyond the Churchills and the Hitlers. 
The people won't be fooled all of the time. 


oosevelt and Wall St. 


FDR Plans Same “50-50” Break for Labor in Coming War 
As Workers Received in the Last Imperialist Confilt 


By ART PREIS 
III, 

During World War No. 1, 21,000 
new American millionaires were 
created. Every slaughtered Amer- 
ican soldier was worth $300,000 
net profit to Wall Street. 

As for labor, it received an av- 
erage 30 percent monetary wage 
increase. This was more than 
wiped out by an average price in- 
crease of 100 percent. The fiction 
that all the American workers 
wore silk shirts during the war, 
is refuted by the fact that total 
average real wages declined as 
much as 40 percent. 

LABOR REGIMENTED 

In addition, the entire labor 
movement was regimented. 
Strikes were met by ruthless sup- 
pression; strikers were court-mar- 
tialed and given Jong prison terms. 
In some instances Army troops 
marched into struck industries 
and operated them at Army pay, 
321 a month. When the war was 
over, the “defenders of democracy” 
came back to unemployment and 
accumulated debt. By 1921, there 
were over 5 million without jobs. 
The national debt, which was 
$9.88 per person in 1914, was $228 
per person at the end of the war. 

Despite terrorization, patriotic 
pressure and the complete capitu- 
lation of their own leaders, the 
workers were compelled to fight 
tack against unendurable condi- 

tions. Starting with 1916, a tre- 
mendous strike wave swept the 
country. In 1917, there were 4,450 
strikes, more than in any year 

except 1937. 


VIVID MEMORY 

The memory of this tremendous 
struggle is vivid in the mind of 
ihe ruling class. Through its 
agents, like Roosevelt, it now 
seeks to re-assure labor in prepar- 
ation for the coming war. This 
time, say the pay-trtots, labor is 
in for a fifty-fifty break. 

The initiation of this “break” 
started in July 1939. During 
mounting unemployment, WPA ap- 
propriations were suddenly sliced 
in half. But more significant, 
the Roosevelt administration aban- 
doned the principle of the “pre- 
vailing wages.” This was a cal- 
culated provocation of union la- 
bor. 

STRIKERS THROWN. IN JAIL 

When the WPA workers struck, 
Roosevelt declared, “You cannot 
strike against the government,” 
Federal agents, acting as spies, 


Th 
Wall Street Stooge crac down on the auto workers 


brought charges against 156 Min- 


neapolis strikers, 32 received pri- 
son sentences. Roosevelt ignored 
the plea of the entire labor move- 
ment to pardon the convicted men. 

The principle layed down by 
Roosevelt in July 1939 is now in 
effect in private industry. During 
the past year, the government has 
moved into every important 
strike to break it with the dic- 
tum, “You can’t strike against the 
government.” Every industry be- 
comes part of “national defense;" 
every strike is “against the gov- 
ernment,” 


WAR ORDERS 
TO OPEN SHOPS 

While Bethleliem Steel received 
over a billion dollars in war or- 
ders,, despite a federal court rul- 
ing that the company is in viola- 
tion of the federal labor laws, 
the government ruthlessly curbed 
a threatened strike of Bethlehem 
workers, 

At the same time, it struck a 
deadly blow at all New Deal labor 
legislation by openly declaring a 
policy of granting war orders to 
the vilest open-shoppers, Du Pont, 
Ford Motors, Bethlehem Steel, 
ete, 


General Motors Corp. 
with a thousand provocations, 
speed-up, wage-cuts, firing of job 
stewards. A strike threat in Flint 
is countered by a lock-out, and 
the cry, “Fifth Columnists!" Big 
Business drapes itself in an Amer- 
ican flag, and hopes to crush la- 
bor with impunity. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 
THREATENED 
A gigantic program for hand- 
cuffing labor is underway. The 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
in its recent annual report, stated: 
“At no period in the twenty 
years of its existence have the 
Civil Liberties Union and other 
agencies engaged with protect- 
ing civil rights been confronted 
with such an array of threaten- 
ed measures of repression.” 


These are tokens of the “fifty- 
fifty” break labor will get from 
the third-term., And there are 
other straws in the wind, From 
August 1939 to November 13, 1940, 
according to official government 
figures, average wholesale com- 
modity prices advanced 17.2 per- 
cent. ;All labor has taken a huge 
Wwage-cut—“the easy way.” 


WORKERS TAXED 

An income tax on incomes as 
low as $800 a year, $15 a week, 
was slipped over last July. New 
“defense” taxes on movies, to- 
bacco, gasoline have been slapped 
on the workers. A hint is given 
of the tax burdens yet to came 
by the announcement of Treasury 
officials that they are going to pro- 
pose new taxes on soft drinks, etc. 

Labor is playing checkers with 
the Roosevelt administration. The 
“jumps” permitted labor by the 
New Deal have been “give aways,” 
--to maneuver labor into position 
where all its pieces can be swept 
off the board. 


Behind Roosevelt’s chair Wall 
Street stands grinning, holding 
the bets. Behind labor stand 
Hillman, Green and the rest of the 
labor “kibitzers” nudging labor's 
shoulder, urging it to the fatal 
moves toward boss war. "That's 
your play! What are you waiting 
for?" 

Labor scratches its head and 
studies the board. It senses some- 
thing tricky in the set-up. 

Yes, your move, labor!—And 
watch out for traps! 


End 


First Results of Our 
Military Policy--- 


(Continued from Page 1) 


erites who have attacked our reso- 
lution in their official paper. 
These people are in favor of the 


proletarian revolution but they 
are really incapable of under- 
standing transitional measures 


and demands which can take the 
workers as they are, not yet re- 
volutionary, and advance them to- 
| ward the revolutionary goal; a 
program which can form a bridge 
between the present consciousness 
of the workers and the ultimate 
iogic of their struggle; in other 
words, a transitional program, 
That is why they cannot under- 
stand or agree with us today any 
more than they could understand 
or agree with the general transi- 
tional program of the Fourth In- 
ternational adopted at its World 
Congress. lt is this sectarian 
mentality in general that dooms 
them to complete isolation from 
the current struggle of the work- 
ers and condemns them to utter 


futility despite all their intentions. | then, 


SECTARIAN VIEW 


The S.L.P. will surely reject 
our military program if they have 
not already done so. (God forgive 
me, 1 don’t read the Weekly People 
as attentively as I should and 
don't know whether they have yet 
expressed themselves.) The S.L.P. 
will have nothing less than the 
“unconditional surrender of the 
capitalist class..—No immediate 
demand. no’ transitional program. 
But since the capitalist class, up 
to the present at any rate, has 
shown no disposition to surrender, 
the S.L.P. remains aloof, unterri- 
fied and uncontaminated and, con- 
sequently, without the slighest in- 
fluence on the course of develop- 
ment in the labor movement. Ab- 
stract propaganda for socialism 
is good and necessary. But such 
propaganda alone can never pro- 
duce a revolutionary victory of 
the workers. IL is necessary to 
supplement it by a practical pro- 
gram of agitation adapted to the 
needs\of the day and the present 
stage of working class develop- 
ment, in order to lift the move- 


ment higher and turn it in a 
revolutionary direction, That, is 
why the revolutionary party needs 


a transitional program in general. 
That is why in the present world 
conditions it needs! a military 
transition program in particular. 


A FIRST CLASS SUBSTITUTE 

The Lovestoneites have not yet 
commented on our military resolu- 
tion, as far as I know. But if 
they find it possible to take time 
off from their frenzied defense of 
Great Britain, they will surely at- 
tack our resolution “from the 
left,” as they attacked the general 
transitional program of the 
Fourth International last year. 
We shall wait and see. Meantime 
we have a first class substitute 
for a Herbergian outburst of 
phoney radicalism and pseudo- 
Marxism, embellished with irre- 
levant historical references and 
misapplied quotations, in a recent 
number of Laber Action, the offi- 
cial organ of the “Workers Party.” 
This is the political group which 
the well-known Professor Burn- 
then, with callous disregard of 
with callous dirsegard of 
his parental obligations, abandon- 
ed, with the cruel remark that it 
“begins with foundations none too 
firm” and the parting salute: “I 
cannot wish suecess to the Work- 
ers Party.” The author of this 
burlesque is Max Shachtman. And 
it marks his first utterance on 
controversial questions for a long 
time. After the double disaster of 
his polemic with Trotsky and the 
desertion of Burnham, Shachtman 
retired into silence and contem- 
plation for many months. And 
that was the best thing for him 
to do. Total abstinence is the 
best prescription for a man sick 
from talking too much. But that 
ceuldn't last forever. Now he is 
at it again and, of course, as he 
himself says, his remarks are 
“sharply polemical.” 


‘WHAT ABOUT BURNHAM? 
When the announcenient was 
made, with much fanfare, that 
Shachtman was returning to the 
political wars one might have 
thought that conscience and com- 


mon sense would require him, 
first of all to deal with the ques- 
tion of Burnham. Doesn't he 
ewe his anxiously waiting public 
at least a few words of explana- 


tion on this score? How did it 
happen that Shachtman’s mentor 
and “friend and colleague,” with 
whom he fought shoulder to 
shoulder against Trotsky and the 
Trotskyists, suddenly—only two 
months later!—openly repudiated 
socialism and passed over into the 
camp of the class enemy? An ex- 
planation of this circumstance is 
what you might have expected 
from Shachtman—if you don't 
know Shachtman. But his “sharp- 
ly polemical” article, full of 
sound and fury, is not directed at 
Burnham; it is intended to drown 
cut the question of Burnham by 
shouting loud and long against 
others. It is not directed at the 
man who deserted socialism but 
at those who in their stupid, ign- 
orant way still remain faithful 
to it. 


DENOUNCED TROTSKY 
Only a few months ago, Burn- 
bam, with Shachtman at his heels, 
denounced Trotsky and the Trot- 
skyites as capitulators to Stalin 
and as “the left cover for Hitler.” 
So spoke Burnham, the spokesman 
of the minority, at our party con- 
vention a few months ago. Now, 
without so much as an explana- 
tion of our transformation, 
Shachtman describes us as capitu- 
lators to American imperialism, 
as almost-if-not-quite social pat- 
riots. as class collaborationists, as 
falsifiers of the “views and tradi- 
tions of the Bolsheviks in the last 
war” which he, of course, defends, 
An unsuspecting casual reader 
might easily imagine that the man 
is on a revolutionary rampage. 
But fn reality he is only kibitz- 
ing. His entire article from be- 
ginning to end is a mixture of 
confusion and bad  faith—a 
Shachtman “polemic.” Not a sin- 
gle one of his “points” can stand 
inspection. In my next article I 
shall undertake to prove this, 
point by point. In doing sa, I 
hope, as T said in the beginning. 
to contribute something to the 
clarification of the many and Be- 
rious questions concerning our 
policy raised by workers in dis- 
cussions with our comrades in 
the field. If I succeed in this 
the time spent on an otherwise 
distasteful task will not be wasted. 


Go Forward 


Eight Professional 
Pacifists 
Seek Jail Term 


By JOSEPH HANSEN 


Eight students of the Union Theological Seminary 
have been sentenced by the federal court in New 
York to serve a year and a day in prison for refus- 
ing to register under the draft. All of them as mem- 
bers of an organization opposing conscription and 
war on the ground of religious scrules would have 
come under the classification of “conscientious ob- 
jectors;” hence, under present interpretation of the 
draft laws, not subject to active participation in the 
future armed conflicts in which the United States 
will engage. 

Their acceptance—even secking—of a prison sent- 
ence was thus a planned effort of professional paci- 
fists to make a dramatic political demonstration of 
their views. They oppose war in general because 
of their scruples over the shedding: of blood in gen- 
eral, They are principled vegetarians in the field of 
politics. i 

By their example, they hope to influence pros- 
pective soldiers into seeking jail terms rather than 
military education. Their answer to imperialist war 
is, jails not battleships! ` 


IN KEEPING WITH THEIR POSITION 


The refusal of these eight to register and their 
seeking prison sentence to underline this refusal 
flows with iron logic from their political position. If 
they oppose military training, then they cannot even 
carry a registration card. Anything else is cowardice, 
inconsistency, a fatal concession to the spirit of milis 
tarism. Like the fabled virgin they pray God to save 
them from becoming even a little bit pregnant! 

Other pacifist groups who oppose military train- 
ing in general and who yet make no demonstrations 
such as this one of the Bible students will have dif- 
ficulty in demonstrating that they take their pacifist 
views either logically or seriously. These bible stud- 
ents are obviously honest and courageous, But they 
contribute nothing to the real struggle against war. 

Their pacifism is not the pacifism of the oppressed 
—pacifism such as that mistakenly expressed by the 
Negro sailors who protested the Jim Crow conditions 
prevailing in the U. S. Navy. Their pacifism is the 
professional pacifism of such treacherous petty bour- 
gois politicians as Norman Thomas. Their pacifism 
is a perfidious snare designed to deliver the working 
class throttled and limp to the war-mongers. 

In times of peace these pacifists accept all the 
class injustices, all the lies, the frame-ups, the per- 
versions and distortions of truth imposed by the rul« 
ing class. But when the ruling class projects these 
injustices, lies, frame-ups, perversions, onto the field 
of ‘battle, these pacjfists make a demonstration: “No. 
We will have nothing to do with military training: 
It leads to bloodshed! We choose jail!” 


“FORCE AND FORCE ALONE” 

These p&cifists who oppose military training must 
be rejected with the utmost contempt by the class- 
conscious worker, just as he would reject with scorn 
and have a scab who said, “Unions? No I will have 
nothing to do with them. They lead to tear gas! } 
choose independence!” 

The working class cannot exchange a year’s milis 
tary training for a prison cell as have these profese 
sional pacifists. Even if the millions in the working 
class could make a trade like this, that would not 
convince Wall Street that wars from now on should 
be conducted without tears, dirt, and bloodshed. Nor 
would it put an end to war in general. 

The cold reality is that the working class will in- 
evitably find itself up to the neck in the reek and 
bloody slush of the battlefields of World War No. 2 
—and no bomb shelters such as prison cells provide! 

The task is to smash the capitalist system which 
the pacifists endure and support. War is nothing but 
the extension of peace-time capitalist institutions in 
a more violent and horrible form. The blondy insti« 
tution of war against which the pacifists offer up 
weak protests can be ended only by ending the sys- 
tem as a whole, 

The working class alone can lead the masses in 
carrying out this task but to do so it must be trained 
in the military arts. That is one of the requisites, 
As Krank Knox, Secretary of the Navy, declared with 
truth before a group of business men in Boston on 
November 14, “In a world like this... force and force 
alone determines the fate of nations.” 


THE REAL OPPOSITION TO WAR 


The revolutionary socialist in \contrast to the 
pacifist is a real opponent of capitalist war. 

He starts not with some abstraction about the 
desirability of peace and non-violence in general, a 
proposition with which anyone will agree. He starts 
from the real world of the class struggle and he 
takes his stand at the vanguard of the working 
class where the blows fall thickest. 

Whether the pacifists think it objectionable or 
not, military training of the masses is on the order q£ 
the day. The question is, shall it be organized like 
an open shop with the bosses in strict control, 
through their officers or shall it be organized in con- 
nection with the trade unions with the workers in 
control? 

Other political representatives of the petty- 
bourgeoisie, such as the so-called Workers Party, de- 
clare that trade union control of military training 
is bad and to be rejected because the present heads 
of the trade unions are treacherous fakers! This 
answer is as pious as the sentiments of the pacifists 
who went to jail, but not quite as honest. The basic 
question is, which class organizations shall control 
military training, those of the bourgeoisie or those 
of the workers? 

Only the petty bourgeois pacifists, who reject the 
class struggle altogether, or those who like West- 
brook Pegler offer conditional support to the trade 
unions providing they “cleanse themselves” of racket» 
cering elements can refuse an answer to this question. 

The real opponents of capitalist war draw a sharp 
line of demarcation between the interests of the bour- 
geoisic, its agents, both labor fakers and professional 
pacifists, on the one hand; and the interests of labor 
on the other. 

For the present period, this line is formulated in 
the slogan Military Training Under Control of the 
Trade Unions, 


